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DAVID EHRENSTEIN 


Raul Ruiz at the Holiday Inn 


Raul Ruiz. Perhaps you’ve seen the name in 
film festival listings, or read about him in an 
obscure journal or two. Perhaps—if you’ve 
been very lucky—you’ve seen one of the more 
than 50 films this Chilean-born writer-director 
has made. No Ruiz films are currently avail- 
able in the US. In Europe, however, Ruiz is 
the toast of countless cineast circles—many of 
whom rank him alongside the celebrated likes 
of Godard and Rivette. How to talk about 
this phantom of the cinema? Where to begin? 
‘*Begin,’’ said the King in Alice In Wonder- 
land, ‘‘at the beginning and go on until you 
come to the end: then stop.’’ A simple matter 
then. Except for the fact that with Ruiz things 
begin in the middle. 

The middle is 1973, the year Ruiz was 
forced into exile by the CIA-sponsored coup 
that overthrew Chile’s Allende government. 
In Chile Ruiz had written over a hundred 
plays and directed some 17 films. Recognized 
by his homeland’s avant-garde, Ruiz’s fame 
hadn’t spread much beyond Latin America. 
That situation changed in the late seventies 
when Ruiz resettled in France. There he began 
to turn out films of all sorts at an alarming 
rate of speed (often as many as six features 
a year) at next to no cost. How was this possi- 
ble? Television. 

According to Ruiz, state-sponsored Euro- 
pean television provides an enormous work 
space for a film-maker—‘‘holes to be filled.”’ 
Having no compunction about making works 
of every kind, on any pretext whatsoever, 
Ruiz found his services much in demand. Tel- 
evision also discovered that in Ruiz it had a 
most unusual ally. He’d do the films they 
wanted, but in his own very particular way. 

In 1979, for example, Ruiz was asked to 
make a film about the upcoming French elec- 
tions. Pleading an exile’s ignorance of his 
adopted country, he elected to make a film 
about the election’s impact on his own Paris 
neighborhood. The result Des Grands événe- 
ments et des gens ordinaires starts as a man- 
on-the-street interview piece, but soon proves 
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to be a parody of the form as Ruiz begins to 
question both his own ability to ask questions 
and the entire question and answer process 
itself. 

Petit manuel de I’histoire de France, made 
the same year, was commissioned as a straight- 
forward educational documentary—the sort 
PBS might use as Sunday afternoon filler 
material. But French viewers were in for a 
shock when instead of the bland norm they 
were Offered a film that stood the form on its 
ear. As it was designed for schoolchildren, 
Ruiz used children to narrate a dizzying dis- 
play of slides, film clips and recreations of 
historical scenes. Different historical figures 
were Often portrayed by the same actor, and 
in one memorable high point five different 
Joan of Arcs were seen on screen at the same 
time. 

Clearly Ruiz wasn’t about to be hemmed 
in by television norms. Consequently it was 
to no one’s surprise when many of his TV- 
commissioned films began turning up in cine- 
mas as well, and along the film festival circuit. 
It proved to be a welcome move. The visual 
richness of a work like Les Trois couronnes 
du matelot (1982) is lost on television. More- 
over Ruiz’s primary modus operandi is as a 
fabulist in the Latin American tradition of 
Jorge-Luis Borges, Adolfo Bioy-Casares, and 
Alfonso Reyes. Ruiz films are filled with 
hallucinatory fantasies, labyrinthian myster- 
ies, and unexpected shifts in character and 
narrative. The result is tonic to a film scene 
narratively moribund in both its avant-garde 
(hardened ‘‘structural’’ arteries) and commer- 
cial (shredded Spielbergism) levels. 

L’Hypothése du tableau volé (1977), for 
example, covers some of the same ground trod 
earlier by Last Year at Marienbad (and more 
recently by The Draughtsman’s Contract), 
with a delightfully antic difference. Based on 
an obscure text by Pierre Klossowski, it begins 
in the guise of an art-history film in which an 
unnamed ‘‘collector’’ (Jean Rougeul, fondly 
remembered as Guido’s ascerbic collaborator 
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Raoul Ruiz directing Martin Landau and Melville Poupaud in TREASURE ISLAND 


in 8!) offers the viewer a guided tour of the 
works of the painter ‘‘Tonnerre.’’ What we 
see, however, aren’t paintings but tableaux 
vivants three-dimensionally reproduced by 
actors standing about in the rooms of an enor- 
mous mansion. As the collector walks through 
scenes depicting martyred saints, Bedouins, 
mythical goddesses and the like—all sugges- 
tive of the high salon style—he relates the 
story of a ‘‘scandal’’ that arose over the 
meaning of the painter’s works. An explana- 
tion of a sort is offered, then quickly with- 
drawn as the collector, and the viewer with 
him, becomes lost in a living maze of repre- 
sentations. What we’ve been looking at is a 
series Of artistic red herrings as far as any 
meaning goes. The tableaux mean both every- 
thing and nothing. Signification in the cinema, 
Ruiz is plainly saying, is something of a con 
game. 

Le Toit de la baleine (1981) offers another 
aspect of Ruiz’s intellectual mirth-making. 
The target this time is cultural imperialism as 
represented by Werner Herzog’s heavy- 
breathing exercise in cross-cultural empathy. 


The form is that of an anthropological horror 
thriller as a group of scientists set out to study 
a tribe of Indians—now consisting only of two 
members—who speak a strange language. It 
only consists of a few phrases, but different 
inflections produce different meanings. Not 
that the scientists don’t have language trou- 
bles of their own in a film in which characters 
are heard speaking English, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and German. 

Ruiz isn’t all deadpan jokiness however. 
Les Trois couronnes du matelot begins as a 
shaggy-dog story mixing seafaring sagas out 
of Conrad, Stevenson, Poe, and Isak Dinesen 
into a surreal stew. But as this brightly colored 
tale of a sailor’s adventures comes to its con- 
clusion, darker elements loom. An initially 
humorous atmosphere evaporates in the film’s 
finale—an incredibly violent confrontation 
between the sailor hero and the youth to 
whom he’s been telling his tales. Echoes of 
Latin American police torture reverberate 
with unsettling forcefulness. Serious-minded 
too is Ruiz’s adaptation of Racine’s Bérénice, 
shot in a week’s time at the request of the 
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Avignon theater festival. ‘‘All of Racine’s 
plays should be made into films,’’ Ruiz has 
said. But few film-makers would think of 
making an adaptation in which only the play’s 
heroine appears and its other characters are 
portrayed only as shadows on the walls behind 
her, ‘‘like a Mexican melodrama.”’ 

Ruiz is very much the iconoclast, but from 
a unique film-making perspective. Rather 
than high art his inspiration has been B films. 
Not surprising as he’s operated on a B—and 
sometimes even less than B—budget. But 
would Edgar G. Ulmer have made a film in 
which a shoe’s POV was featured? Ruiz 
delights in bizarre camera angles. But how 
could ‘‘normal’’ angles be used for stories of 
obsession, paranoia, physical illness, dismem- 
berment and death that are all by and large 
nonetheless comedies? Perhaps the ultimate 
Ruiz line (in La Présence réelle) is: “On my 
next visit to him I was disturbed to discover 
there my worst enemy’s ex-wife.”’ 

The last few years have seen Hollywood 
obsessed with youth as never before. Curi- 
ously, so is Ruiz—in his own way. He has 
embarked on a series of children’s films: La 
Ville des pirates, Manoel et l’ile des merveilles, 
and most recently Treasure Island. Ruiz being 
Ruiz, his children’s films feature Poe-like 
doubling, sexual transmogrification, and 
other selected horrors—all detailed with a 
child’s matter-of-factness. The films star the 
12-year-old Melville Poupaud—a ‘‘fetish’’ 
with Ruiz according to Cahiers du Cinéma, 
appearing as he does in the non-youth-oriented 
L’Eveille du Pont de L’Almaas well. 

Treasure Island has been a frequent point 
of Ruizian reference. ‘‘All the stories you’ve 
been telling are in this book,’’ Poupaud de- 
clares (in a cameo performance) to the hero of 
Les Trois couronnes du matelot. A modern- 
dress adaptation (the pirates wear battle fa- 
tigues) Ruiz’s Js/and is his first film entirely in 
English. It boasts an extraordinary cast: Anna 
Karina, Martin Landau, Jean-Pierre Léaud, 
Lou Castel, Jean-Francois Stevenin, and as 
Long John Silver, Vic Tayback (Poupaud is 
of course young Jim). Produced by action 
schlock purveyors Cannon Films, Treasure 
Island is designed to swell the company’s 
‘fart’? branch—which includes the likes of 
Andrei Konchalovsky, Robert Altman, John 
Cassavetes, and presently (with his proposed 
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version of King Lear) Jean-Luc Godard. With 
most of their work geared to foreign sales, 
there’s no guarantee that Ruiz’s Island will 
be seen in the US. But there’s always hope. 


The interview that follows took place last 
July in Hollywood just prior to Treasure 
Island’s shooting. Ruiz and his wife, film- 
maker Valeria Sarmiento (Notre Mariage), 
had been called to town by Cannon to scout 
American actors for the film’s cast. Ensconced 
at the Holiday Inn (where the next day a spy 
suspect was arrested by US authorities—a 
Ruiz plot-in-the-making if there ever was one) 
the film-maker was totally at ease. A large, 
round, friendly man, given to speaking on any 
number of subjects other than the cinema, 
Ruiz proved to be the delight of the hotel’s 
help—unaccustomed to being spoken to in 
their native Spanish by a guest, least of all 
with respect. Taking lunch at a nearby Japa- 
nese restaurant Ruiz sang the praises of sushi 
(‘‘the ideal food if you’re shooting a film— 
especially sea urchins’’), Bret Harte, and 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. ‘‘I’d like to do a Rus- 
sian version with Hamlet as Stalin and the 
ghost as Trotsky,’’ he declared. Since the 
interview Ruiz, in addition to Treasure Island, 
has shot a number of other films in association 
with the Maison de la Culture in Grenoble 
where he was guest director: the aforemen- 
tioned L’Eveille du Pont de |’Alma, a science 
fiction rock musical Régime sans pain, an 
adaptation of Louis-René des Foéréts’s Dans 
Un Miroir, and a version of Richard III star- 
ring Melville Poupaud in the title role. He is 
at this writing guest director at the Maison de 
la Culture at Havre where he has by now 
probably shot his long-planned version of 
Dostoyevsky’s The Eternal Husband, and the 
Hamlet mentioned above. 


It would appear that with your new series 
of children’s films your interests and Holly- 
wood '’s interests are coinciding. 

It’s completely accidental. But most of my 
films come from accidents. My coming to 
Hollywood is an accident. That’s because of 
Cannon and the deal I’ve made with them. 
The film is going to be made in English and 
we need to find some American actors. As 
for the connection with children’s films, I’d 


say that I haven’t so much made films for 
children as with children and about children. 
Ordinary childhood doesn’t interest me. And 
as for any relationship between my films and 
Hollywood the only connection would be 
Truman Capote whose work I like a lot. He 
sometimes worked in Hollywood. 

His screenplay for Beat the Devil ? 

No, more for his stories, especially the early 
ones like ‘‘The Grass Harp’’ and ‘‘Children 
on Their Birthdays.’’ The films I’m making 
have something to do—not completely, just a 
little bit—with the world of those stories. My 
other relation to Hollywood is to the myth of 
Hollywood—not Hollywood right now, but 
the one that’s dead, the old Hollywood of B 
films. 

How do you see your evolution as a film- 
maker? 

When I started to make films in Chile in the 
sixties it was very difficult. I was just trying 
to show something about my town, the way 
people lived, things like that. It was something 
that really no one was interested in seeing. I 
made eight films there. Normally there’d be 
one Chilean film every hundred years. I had 
to invent forms of production. When the coup 
came I had to go into exile. So I developed 
other forms of production through television. 
I became an ‘“‘institutional’’ experimental 
film-maker! The trick was to forget about 
money. You can discover a lot of things that 
way. An American director I like very much 
came to Europe and said ‘“‘I just need a little 
bit of money—a million dollars.’’ Now a 
million dollars is really a lot, even for someone 
like Bergman. But this director was concerned 
with specific elements—like say for example 
a scene with a hundred horses. You shouldn’t 
think like that. For example I wrote a scene 
for a helicopter and we got a car instead. So 
we changed it to a car. If you’re making films 
my way, like a novel, you can use everything. 

But with American film-making everything 
has to be planned. 

It wasn’t like that with B films. I’ve learned 
everything from them. Latin American and 
French television is very open to that kind of 
work. What I’m trying to do is make those 
sorts of films for poetical purposes. 

America has largely abandoned that sort 
of film. Corman’s company was really the last 
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I worked with him a bit for The Territory 
which he co-produced. I think they were 
afraid of my not spending money. They weren’t 
open to improvisation, taking the same actor 
and using him in different films. 

You mean the way The Territory and The 
State of Things shared casts? 

Yes. There’s a real possibility of dialogue 
between film-makers that way, like the dia- 
logue between painters at the beginning of this 
century— Van Gogh and Gaugin. I didn’t talk 
about this with Wim Wenders, we’re not the 
same kind of film-makers. But it can happen 
when film-makers share the same elements. 

What sort of audience do you feel you’re 
addressing with your films? 

We don’t have an audience at all. La Ville 
des pirates for example was rejected by all the 
European TV networks. At the same time it 
was accepted as the official representative of 
France at the Venice Film Festival. After that 
it got distribution. Another film we made in 
four days, Pointe de fuite, was just a joke. 
But it was sold to German television and the 
Netherlands and ended up paying for La Ville 
des pirates. In each case it’s something like 
that. 

But sometimes your films are made for 
regular theaters like Les Trois couronnes du 
Matelot. 

But that was supposed to be a TV film too. 
What happened was that the producer liked it 
and wanted it shown in theaters. He made the 
arrangements and had it blown up to 35mm. 


TV is making your film-making possible. 

Not simply TV—ten different TVs. There’s 
One in every country. You can never be sure 
where your film will be shown when you make 
it. If you make only one film it can take five 
years to get it shown. But my producer Paulo 
Branco makes 15 films a year. Ten of them 
fail, but the five that succeed end up financing 
the whole operation. 

Like Fassbinder. 

Yes but Fassbinder had a real market. I 
don’t have any. 

But you continue to make films. 

Yes. 

For whom? 

I can’t tell yet. There are so many. You 
know even Valeria hasn’t seen all of my films. 

It seems as if you’ve set them up as some 
sort of game—a scavenger hunt. 

I must say that one of the oddest, nicest 
things in my life are the people who like my 
films enough to help me make another. But 
you see sometimes my films work for one or 
two people but not a whole audience. 

Where does your interest lie? 

I began to be interested, in a perverse 
oblique way, in the so-called qualité fran- 
¢aise tradition—films by Marcel Carne and 
other French directors, the whole cinéma du 
papa that the Nouvelle Vague reacted against. 
I was interested in it in relation to the political 
context of the French academic painters of 
the nineteenth century whose style those films 
copied. So I started working like that with 
La Vocation suspendue. | learned that many 
aspects of that way of filmmaking were vir- 
tually forgotten in France after the Nouvelle 
Vague. I’m interested in the idea of images 
generated by other images and the logic that’s 
involved. I’m not a surrealist in the sense that 
I don’t believe in the objective existence of 
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the world of dreams. But I am interested in 
surrealism on the level at which its techniques 
can be used to examine different levels of 
consciousness. When you look at an ordinary 
film you follow a story—even if it isn’t told 
particularly well. You recognize who the 
actors are because you’ve seen them in other 
films. All these levels of recognition are mixed 
together. My dream is to create a kind of cen- 
trifugal force in the midst of these different 
levels. For example you’re watching Cleo- 
patra, and you’re aware that Richard Burton 
is in love with Elizabeth Taylor. They’re not 
in Egypt, they’re in Rome. At the same time 
the story is set in the ancient past and he’s 
Mark Anthony in love with Cleopatra. There’s 
a wonderful moment in the film when you can 
see in the background of one of the shots an 
airplane. True surrealism! For me to combine 
that sense of awareness with the visual ele- 
ments of the qualité francaise would be won- 
derful. 

And Treasure Island? 

When I reread Jreasure Island recently I 
discovered that the structure was stronger 
than the material. The way Stevenson tells 
the story is so remarkable that it could be 
about anything—pirates, kidnappers, what- 
ever. We are surrounded by stories that are 
like houses that we can enter. We play amidst 
these stories, sometimes being involved in two 
or three of them at once. In one you’re the 
hero, in another you’re a secondary character. 
These scripts are the society in which we live— 
if you want to be a sociologist. It’s a notion I 
feel more and more. This has been expressed 
in many ways—by Stevenson, by Orson Welles, 
Borges, and many others—this notion that 
certain stories have the structure of dreams. 
For those stories it’s as if the cinema had 
already been invented. For Treasure Island 
then my first idea was to make a very abstract 
film without any pirates at all, but keeping 
the same structure. Then I decided to make 
a real adventure film with action that would 
also be a theoretical film. | 

Theoretical in what way? 

Two years ago a producer asked me to 
make a film about psychoanalysis, so I started 
reading about it. I haven’t made the film yet, 
but I haven’t stopped reading. I’ve examined 
case histories and in about 90% of them the 
subject was concerned with whether his father 


was really his or not. Now in Treasure Island 
there’s always this suggestion that Silver is 
Jim’s real father. So I’ve put in the idea of 
all the other pirates having affairs with Jim’s 
mother. So every ten minutes one of them 
comes to the boy and tells him ‘‘Listen, I’ve 
got something to tell you—I’m your father!”’ 
I hope to put more ideas along that line into 
the film. 

You have no use for what’s ordinarily called 
‘realism’? in film. 

Well, for instance, in my country there are 
many people who don’t believe in the exis- 
tence of whales. 

Because they haven’t seen them. 

Yes, and seeing them in films is to these 
people proof that whales don’t exist. You see 


to me the ‘‘suspension of disbelief’’ is itself 
an element of the fantastic. Things can hap- 
pen between takes. Welles’s Othello is an 
example of that. A movement begins being 
filmed in Venice and it ends up in Morocco! 
Between these two takes many things hap- 
pened. Just think, an actor could go away 
and kill someone and then come back and 
do another take. 

So for you each shot is a new film. 

Yes. You can have many films inside of 
one. It’s one of my dreams to make a film that 
begins in the time of Ivanhoe and would end 
as a western. The story would not change, 
the actors would not change. Only the film 
would change. That would be fantastic. 


ROBERT BURGOYNE 


The Somatization of History in 


Bertolucci’s 1900 


History in Bertolucci’s 1900 is fashioned much 
like a gestalt drawing, with two highly antag- 
Onistic versions of time and events unfolding 
within the same narrative space. From one 
perspective, the film purports to analyze the 
‘‘poetic awakening’’ of the Italian peasant 
class to their own historical significance; from 
another, it appears to concentrate on what 
psychoanalysis calls the destiny of the indi- 
vidual subject. As Bertolucci says, ‘‘every- 
thing that happens in this film on a personal 
level is thus relegated to have a larger, histori- 
cal meaning.’’ (13) But in spite of this attempt 
to reconstruct the formation of individual 
subjectivity as an allegory of a broader his- 
tory, these two narrative schemas—the imag- 
inary history of the subject and the history of 
the construction of a revolutionary class—are 
largely contradictory. With the psychoanalytic 
subject installed at the center of the historical 
process, history acquires a predetermined out- 
come, conforming to a fixed pattern of posi- 
tions and roles. Moreover, this type of narra- 
tive apparatus is capable of registering public 


events only where they impinge upon the 
individual character. Subordinating political 
history to the narrative felos of subjectivity, 
the film seems to willfully evade the material 
contingencies of historical transformations. 
1900 thus appears to flout the Althusserian 
dictum that ‘‘History is a process without a 
telos or a subject.’ (91) Somewhat scanda- 
lously, its mode of representation rests squarely 
on principles of narrative closure and human 
agency, with the individual subject explicitly 
foregrounded as historical agent. The novelty 
and potency of the peasants’ claim upon his- 
tory seems to be deflected into a standard, 
nineteenth-century plot design. The view of 
history it presents collapses the particularity 
of the peasant experience—a class which had 
arrived at the twentieth century, in Berto- 
lucci’s view, devoid of historical conscious- 
ness—to a metaphoric identity with the uni- 
versalism of the Oedipal pattern. This is ex- 
pressed in a concrete fashion in the film’s 
climactic scene, which links the birth of his- 
torical consciousness in the peasant class to 
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